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SOME FEATURES OF MESSIANIC PROPHECY ILLUSTRATED 
BY THE BOOK OF JOEL. 

By Rev. Epwarp L, Curtis, A. B., 

Instructor in the Presbyterian Theological Seminary of the Northwest, Chicago. 


I. 

The Book of Joel, the oldest of those of the Prophets, unless we ex- 
cept Obadiah, presents some of the fundamental features of Messianic 
prophecy. Indeed it was a type or model for the subsequent prophets 
and its leading thoughts are constantly re-iterated. Its date is about 
850 B.C. The book divides itself readily into two parts. The first, 
I.-IL, 17, contains an account of a fearful judgment, which had befallen 
Judah in a locust plague and a drought, together with a call to repent- 
ance. The second portion, the remainder of the book, the prophecy 
proper, gives promises—reparation for the damage of the plague, 
rich blessing upon Judah, judgment and destruction upon their enemies. 
Many critics, especially those who regard our prophecy post-ex- 
ilic,?» hold the first part to be an allegory; the locusts representing 
nations. The symbolical use of locusts in the Book of Revelation 
might favor this; but on the whole such an interpretation is contrary 
to the life-like, vivid, poetic description of the plague. It makes the 

, Writing instead of a free natural, though inspired, production answer- 
ing to the heart of the people, an elaborate prophetic vision without 
much fixed or real meaning for the cotemporaries of the prophet or 
future generations. It strips the work of any sure interpretation, for 
what may not be the meaning assigned to locusts. An allegorical in- 
terpretation ought to be chosen only as a last resort, but in this in- 
stance the historical meets every requirement. 


1 A paper read before the Hebrew Summer School (1883) at Morgan Park. 
2 Critics of the school represented by Robertson Smith. 
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In chosing this book to illustrate Messianic prophecy it is self-evident 
that that term is not to be limited to predictions concerning an ideal 
king, the future anointed one of Israel, for no mention is made by Joel 
of such an one, but that it includes all predictions concerning future 
Redemption, concerning “the final completion of the kingdom of God 
and the future glorification of his people;’ prophecies, the realm of 
whose fulfillment extends from the first to the second advent; and yet 
which are properly called Messianic, because Christ is the one in and 
through whom all is wrought. This broad definition is justified by 
N. T. usage. When Christ says the Scriptures testify of him! or when 
beginning at Moses and all the prophets he expounded in all the Scrip- 
tures the things concerning himself,” he can scarcely have referred only 
to those meagre passages which speak directly of his person, but rather 
he must have had in mind the whole testimony of the O. T. concern- 
ing him found in all the O. T. ideals, promises, in the incompleteness 
ef ordinance and doctrine, which have their fuifillment in and through 
him. Paul speaks also of the Gospel being proclaimed aforetime® and 
tells us that all the promises of God are aye and amen in Christ.‘ 

5The Book of Joel making no mention of the Messiah but speaking 
only of the advent of Jehovah illustrates the fact that there are two 
lines of prophecy running through the O. T.—one presenting redemp- 
tion as wrought by a human redeemer, the seed of a woman, of the 
patriarchs, of David, the child, the branch, the king, the priest, the 
suffering servant,—the other presenting redemption as wrought by a 
divine redeemer, Jehovah himself coming to his holy temple to set up — 
his kingdom in Zion: a line of prophecy too often overlooked or little 
understood. “We must free ourselves,” says Delitzsch,® “from the pre- 
judice that the centre of the O. T. Gospel lay in the prophecy of the 
Messiah. Where is the Messiah set forth as the Redeemer of the 
world, the Redeemer of the world is Jehovah. The coming of Jehovah 
is the centre of the O. T. Gospel.” And this is the Gospel proclaimed 
by Joel. He describes the advent of Jehovah. Jehovah will pour out 
his spirit upon all flesh.7 The sun shall be turned into darkness,’ the 
moon into blood before the great and terrible day of Jehovah. Who- 
soever calleth upon the name of Jehovah shall be delivered.® Jehovah 
will gather all nations and sit to judge. Jehovah will be the hope of 
Israel and the strength of Israel." Jehovah dwelleth in Zion.” But 
whose advent is it when we turn to the N. T. application and fulfill- 


1 Jno. v., 89. 2 Luke xxiv., 27. 3 Rom.i.,2. 42Cor.i., 20. 5 The features of Messianic prophecy 
now mentioned, merely in the order suggested by the book itself, give but a fragmentary pre- 
sentation of that subject. 6 See his Commentary on Ps. Ixxii. 7iii.,1. ‘siii,4. iii, 5. 10 iv., 2, 
niv., 16. 12 iv., 17%. 
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ment? Who is it that pours out the Holy Spirit? It is true that Christ 
says he will pray to the Father to send the Comforter,! but he also 
says that he [Christ] will send Him,? and he is the one who baptizes 
with the Holy Ghost. The Holy Ghost is poured out also only after 
the coming of Christ. And before whose advent are there to be signs 
in the sun and moon and the stars, even as described by Joel? Before 
that of the Son of Man. And in whose name is there deliverance ? In 
the name of Christ.5 And who is the one before whom all nations shall 
be gathered? and who shall sit to judge? Christ.6 Jehovah the judge of 
the world in the O. T. appears in the New as Christ. In Him is the 
line of the prophecy of ‘Redemption through the divine Redeemer ful- 
filled as well as that through the human. 

If one then would find an argument from prophecy for the deity of 
Christ, let him study that line which proclaims future redemption 
through Jehovah. Let him see how, to borrow a beautiful figure from 
Delitzsch,’ in the night of the O. T. there arise in opposite directions 
two stars of promise. The one descending from above downward, the 
promise of Jehovah who is about to come, the other ascending from 
below upward, the hope resting in the seed of David, the promise of 
his Son. These two stars meet at last so as to form only one; the 
bright and the morning star Jesus Christ, Jehovah and David’s son in 
one person, the king of Israel and at the same time Redeemer of the 
world, Son of Man and Son of God. 

Joel’s promise of the pouring of the Holy Spirit upon all flesh illus- 
trates® the direct spiritual side of Messianic prophecy. The O. T. 
looked forward not merely to a change in the outward circumstances 
of the people of God but more especially in their relation to God him- 
self. Their present one was unsatisfying. Hence they yearned fora 
new one, and prophecy gave the assurance of this. There was the de- 
sire of Moses uttered so long before: ‘Would God that all the Lord’s 
people were prophets, that the Lord would put his Spirit upon them.”® 
And Joel gave the promise of the fulfillment of this. The knowledge 
of the counsels and will of God, close and intimate relationship and 
fellowship with him should no longer be the prerogative of a few, the 
prophets, the specially chosen servants of Jehovah; in the glad times 
of the future Redemption they would be the possession of all. This 
idea is set forth elsewhere, especially by Jeremiah, who speaks of the 
time when the law of the Lord shall be written upon the heart” and 
all shall know Him from the least unto the greatest; and also by Eze- 
kiel who says, Jehovah will give his people one heart and a new spirit 


1 Jno. xiv., 16. 2Jno. xiv., 26, xvi., 7. 3 Matt. iii., 11. 4 Matt. xxiv., 29, sq. 5 Rom. x., 13. 6 Matt. 
-xxv., 31. 7Commentary on Ps. lxxii. 8 iii.,1. 9 Num. xi., 29, 10 Jer. xxxi., 33, sq. 
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within them and cause them to walk in his statutes and keep his 
judgments.! There are also records of desires corresponding to these 
promises: Teach me thy statutes;? Create in me a clean heart, and 
renew right spirit within me,’ are utterances of the Psalmists. The 
blessings of the old covenant were incomplete. Men felt it. Hence 
their longings, which with their faith in Jehovah furnished a natural 
basis for Messianic prophecy. A newer and closer relationship with 
God was needed, a fuller assurance of the forgiveness of sin. The 
ritual of the old covenant, the sacrifices, the ordinances were not 
enough. A fountain of cleansing must be opened. The iniquity must 
be removed in one day,' all things must be holy, even the valley of 
refuse,® and the bells on the horses.’ It is unnecessary to show how 
all this sought and promised has been fulfilled in and through Christ. 
These are the most interesting of all Messianic prophecies and show 
how far the prophets were from being bearers of mere national hopes 
and desires, how far beyond material blessings went their thoughts. 


Also in touching upon this direct spiritual side of Messianic prophecy 


one seems to be nearest its divine side. There is a greater strength 
of argument for the supernatural origin of the Bible to the believer in 
the promised spiritual Salvation of the O. T. as realized in the New 
than in almost anything else. : 

Joel presents the idea of the remnant. This leads to a consideration 
of the matter of prophecy, which, says Oehler, may be defined by three 
elements, guilt, judgment and redemption.? Both Israel and the 
heathen are guilty. Judgment falls upon both; but of Israel a remnant 
shall be saved, who inherit the promises of redemption, of which ac- 
cording to some of the prophets, there will be partakers also among 
the heathen. The idea of the remnant, however, is not especially 
prominent in the Book of Joel and there is no direct allusion to future 
judgment against the people of God. This may have been due to the 
readiness of the people to heed, repent, and so receive blessings from 
the Lord. Among the later prophets this idea is more conspicuous 
and, although it is as old as the curse of dispersion and blessing of res- 
toration mentioned in the Pentateuch,”two important reasons may be 
assigned for this. First, the almost complete apostasy of the nation, 
which gave the appearance that there might be none left to serve 
Jehovah, and hence the assurance of a remnant, even as to Elijah it 


’was declared that seven thousand remained who had not bowed the 


knee to Baal. And secondly, this Assurance was also needed when 
escape from annihilation by foreign enemies seemed impossible. After 


1 Ezek. xi., 19; xxxvi., 26,27. 2 Ps. cxix., 12. 3 Ps. li., 10. 4 Zech. xiii, 12. 5 Zech. ii. 9. 6 Jer. 
xxxi., 40. ‘Zech. xiv., 20. 8iii.,5. 9 Oehler’s O. T. Theology, $215.1. 10 Deut. xxx., 1-6. 
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the destruction of the ten tribes, for example, when Assyria and then 
Chaldza were closing in upon the people of God. The capture of 
Jerusalem became inevitable. Then, when it looked as though all the 
people of God would be lost, came the promise that a remnant would 
be saved, a remnant which in the end should be greater than the orig- 
inal number. 

But if Joel has alluded but slightly to the judgment of the people of 
God, he has in the well-known description of the judgment of the 
heathen in the valley of Jehoshaphat, and of final redemption given 
a picture which served as a model for subsequent prophets and is the 
classic passage for the understanding not only of the predictions of the 
O. T. but also of the New. We notice first the time of this event and 
secondly the terms of its description. 

In those days and at that time is the judgment to come. When 
now? When did Joel expect the future judgment and blessing? At 
what time did he place them? In those days and at that time refer 
to the events mentioned in the preceding chapter, the pouring out of 
the Spirit, etc., whose occurrence was to be afterward; after events in 
the midst of which the prophet was living, or of which he was cogniz- 
ant as near at hand. Thus he joins the most distant future to the 
present. Joel there represents that which from N. T. testimony we 
know found its fulfillment on the da, of Pentecost, to say nothing of 
that which may yet be unfulfilled, as close at hand. The locust plague 
which he had witnessed, was the herald, the immediate forerunner of 
the great and terrible day of the Lord. The blessings given in re- 
sponse to the repentance of the people at that time correspond to final 
blessings and are joined with them.” From the promise of rain, abun- 
dant harvests, the prophet passes immediately to that of the outpouring 
of the Spirit. Thus the far distant future appears near at hand, al- 
though it is possible that Joel did not reflect over the times at all, the 
declaration of the divine will being sufficient. But the general law of 
prophecy is that future redemption is ever near.2 The prophet has his 
own narrow historical horizon and immediately beyond that is the day 
of the Lord, the Messianic times. This explains the N. T. passages 
which speak of the second coming of Christ as close at hand. They are 
after the spirit and manner of O. T. prophecy. This explains also how 
events most widely separated could be presented with no line of de- 
marcation between them. Joel’s prophecy covers all the time from 

-the day of Pentecost to that far distant, or it may be near at hand, un- 
known epoch when the Son of Man shall come in the clouds in all his 
glory to judge the quick and the dead. And so also it is with the other 


liv.,1. 2 Cf. ii., 21-27, with iii. 3s An exception to this law may be found in the Book of Daniel. 
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prophets. Isaiah crowds into one picture the deliverance of the people 
from Babylonian captivity and their restoration to the promised land 
with Messianic redemption, the admission of all nations into the King- 
dom of God, and finally the creation of the new heavens and the new 
earth. Thus also it is in N. T. prophecy. Christ associates the de- 
struction of Jerusalem with the end of the world. 


THE RESULTS OF MODERN BIBLICAL CRITICISM.* 
By Pror. D. G. Lyon, Pu. D., 
Hollis Professor of Divinity, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


‘Biblical Criticism is the application to the Bible of the modern spirit 
of inquiry. It has for its object the fixing of the scriptural text, the 
exegesis of individual passages and of the biblical books as wholes. 
and the determination of the date and authorship of the various books. 
of the Bible. As thus defined, biblical criticism does not differ from. 
the critical study of any other ancient writings and it has no canons: 
which do not belong to the criticism of other books. For the estab- 
lishment of the text, in cases where the text is in doubt, criticism 
makes use of manuscripts, of parallel passages, of versions, of quota- 
tions and sometimes of conjecture. For the exegesis, date and author- 
ship it receives help from every source which gives any information 
of the writer and his times. 

Associated with the questions as to the authorship of any given pas- 
sage, comes the further inquiry as to the origin of the ideas contained: 
therein. Finding, for instance, in the book of Genesis certain narra- 
tives, and in other parts of the Pentateuch certain institutions, which 
existed in a somewhat different form among other peoples, criticism 
asks, Are these traditions and institutions original with this or with 
that people, or do they go back toa still earlier source? There is 
indeed no conceivable question of any possible relation to the Bible 
which criticism hesitates to ask. 

The spirit in which this all-inquisitive science pursues its investiga-. 
tions is worthy of special remark. We sometimes hear of “hostile” 
criticism and not seldom of “advanced” criticism, which is also sus- 
pected of hostility. While some of those engaged in the study are 
known to be devout men, who love the Bible, others are viewed with 
distrust, as if they hated the best of all books and examined it with the 
express object of covering it with contempt. Nothing could be more 
erroneous than this opinion. While many biblical critics may be hos- 


Read before the Baptist Autumnal Conference, Boston, Nov. 14, 1883. 
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tile to certain views which many other persons hold regarding the 
Scriptures, yet neither the science of criticism nor any serious student 
of the science is hostile to the Bible itself. Indeed, criticism would 
cease to be science the instant it began to hate. On the other hand, 
biblical criticism does not love the Bible. In common with all science 
its only aim and its only love is truth. The Bible is to it what the stars 
are to the astronomer or the flowers to botany—the field of its explor- 
ation within which it seeks the truth. Biblical criticism as criticism is 
the same whether practiced by a pietist or a rationalist. The term 
“devout criticism” would be impossible—fully as much as the term 
“Christian science.” The spirit of a critic may be Christian or other- 
wise ; science has no religion and is hostile to none. To every subject 
which she approaches she comes with the same calm and impassive 
spirit. Her only enthusiasm is in the pursuit of the truth and in the 
conviction that her search shall be rewarded. 

In seeking for truth as to the Bible, biblical criticism subjects to the 
severest test every statement bearing on the subject, whether found in 
the Bible itself or in so-called profane history or from whatever source 
it comes. 

Toward the supernatural it manifests the same impartial spirit. It 
does not demand extra-human instrumentality where it sees sufficient 
explanation in the human. At the same time it does not deny the su- 
pernatural when the claim is supported by sufficient evidence. Criti- 

‘cism does not deny miracle, far less does it deny that impalpable influ- 
ence from above which mysteriously acted on the minds of the worthies 
of the Bible. 

Toward the consequences of its own research it is equally unheeding. 
In vain to say, You endanger the creed or the basis of morals and of 
good society. A change in the creed concerns criticism no more than 
a change in.the weather and it has as little to do with morals as with 
religion. To all who would reproach her she replies, Truth for its own 
sake is my aim and truth cannot conflict with good. This absence of 
theological interest and disregard of warning has caused biblical criti- 
cism to be often misunderstood and has won for her not a few enemies. 
Conscious of clean hands and pure motives she leaves her vindication 
to the future. She has no personal aims. What she to-day holds to be 
ascertained she will gladly surrender to-morrow if disproved or ex- 
change for larger truth. For her one step nearer truth is worth more 
‘than the applause of worlds, one step from the truth more painful than 
the reproach of worlds. 

To acertain extent all intelligent readers of the Bible are critics, 
but by the results of biblical criticism can be meant, of course, only 
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the results which have been reached by specialists. The objectionthat - 
specialists are not always agreed can, so far as it is well-founded, only 
give larger liberty to non-specialists, but cannot take out of the spec- 
ialists’ hand the right to answer a multitude of questions which none 
other can answer. In deciding the date and authorship of a psalm the 
opinion of a specialist is worth that of a thousand who have not stud- 
ied the subject. Majorities count as little here as they did when the 
earth was regarded as plane and immovable. All that the layman can 
do in the case of any science is to accept the results reached by spec- 
ialists, or if these are for any reason distrusted or distasteful he must 
possess himself of the materials and the methods, in other words be- 
come himself a specialist.and give to others the truth. This proposi- 
tion is so clear as to need no elaboration. On any given ethical ques- 
tion the voice of the combined world may not be worth comparing to 
that of one man who has made a thorough study of that question. 
What is obvious in regard to all other sciences ought to be obvious in 
regard to the science of biblical criticism. 

Certain parts of the results of biblical criticism are necessarily neg- 
ative, because the materials for a positive judgment are wanting. This 
is particularly true as to the authorship of various writings. To many 
other questions criticism feels bound to return an answer at variance 
with the oldest tradition. Without being able to offer a substitute she is 
often able to say that an existing view is certainly wrong. Hence the 
widespread opinion that biblical criticism is essentially negative and 
destructive. But if she thus acknowledges the limits of her power, she 
commends herself by the act ; and if she appears in the role of incon- 
oclast, it is that she may remodel the fragment into a statue of more 
beautiful proportions. 

Criticism is more decidedly constructive than destructive. It takes 
a tradition, shows its relation tothe same tradition found elsewhere and 
makes it for the first time intelligible. It shows that a psalm which 
has been ascribed to David was written by an unknown hand centuries 
later and the psalm acquires at once new meaning. A book of proph- 
ecies supposed to date from a certain time and author it shows to be- 
long a century and a half later, and thus the book once presented in 
its historical setting glows with light, revealing the life of its times and 
receiving new life from its times. Criticism may rob the theologian of 
a proof-text but by showing the true meaning it puts honor on the 
Bible. In curbing the wild career of the spiritualizer, who sees a 
double meaning in all parts of the Bible, it does not fail incidentally to 
provide the homilist with new and solid material for instruction. The 
Bible in ceasing to be a magical book, from which anybody can prove 
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anything, becomes of vastly increased value for history and religion. 
The biblical writers become veritable flesh and blood, at once the pro- 
duct and the authors of their times. The life which they live becomes 
real. Their struggles are such as we daily pass through. To them 
spoke the same divine voice which comes to us. Ina word they are 
our brethren living in their times and speaking to their times. The Bible 
by thus becoming more real, becomes more helpful. If criticism had 
accomplished no work but this, it would be a science worthy of all 
recognition. and welcome. 

The subject of the results of modern biblical criticism is so broad 
that a full discussion would be a large volume on biblical introduction. 
Even a full catalogue of results without discussion would make a 
lengthy paper. A short essay must content itself with naming some 
- of the chief results, illustrating one or two of these by brief discus- 
sion. In order somewhat to narrow the subject what follows will be 
confined exclusively to the Old Testament. 

One of the first and surest conclusions of criticism is that the Penta- 
teuch in its present form is not the work of Moses. The book as a 
whole nowhere claims to have been written by Moses, and criticism 
shows that it was not written by any individual, but is a growth, hav- 
ing many authors and covering a long period of time. Some of the 
parts, for instance, the itinerancy of the wanderings in the wilderness 


and certain collections of laws may indeed date from the time of Mo-: 


ses. Other parts were written after the rise of monarchy in Israel and 


still others after the full development of the ritual. The order which | 


the books of the Pentateuch now have does not represent the order of 
time in which they were written for the book of Deuteronomy is older 
than Leviticus. The author or authors of each of the books perhaps 
made use of written materials which were at hand and most of the 


books bear traces of successive revisions. Genesis is composed of sev- — 


eral writings brought together, whose differences are in some cases so 
striking as to be plainly noticeable even in a translation; for instance, 
the two accounts of creation and of the deluge. With respect to the 
narratives of creation, criticism has shown that the literal interpreta- 
tion is the only justifiable one and that the literal correctness of these’ 
narratives cannot in the light of other sciences be maintained. It 
shows also that various passages, such as Balaam’s prophecy, which 
have been supposed to refer to the coming Messiah, have a totally dif- 
ferent reference, while the blessing of Jacob was written after the 
establishment of the tribes rather than at the beginning of their his- 


tory. Many of the pentateuchal etymologies of proper names are of © 


more than doubtful correctness ; the derivation of Babel, for example, 
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the name of the city Babylon, from a verb meaning to confound (Gen. 
XI., 9) being a hopeless attempt to explain a word whose meaning 
was probably unknown to the writer. 

The historical books of the Old Testament biblical criticism has 
shown to be not always chronological accounts of the times to which 
they refer. The book of Judges, for instance, gives most valuable 
material for the times preceding the monarchy, less in the form of his- 
tory than of pictures set in an artificial chronological frame-work and 
from these pictures criticism is able to some extent to reconstruct the 
history. The book is really a sermon intended to promote the worship 
of Jehovah. The books of Samuel and of Kings, in their present form 
the work of several different editors, composed to a considerable 
extent of older documents, partake also largely of the fragmatic char- 
acter of the book of Judges. Repeating and supplementing the same 
material as the books of Samuel and Kings, the very late book of the 
Chronicles confines its attention to the fortunes of the house of David 
and to the interests of the Levitical law and temple-worship. 

Criticism shows the prophetical books to be for the history of the 
centuries in which their writers lived of higher value than the historic- 
al books proper. Since the prophets preached and wrote for their own 
times, there are numerous allusions to political events at home and 
abroad and to the moral and religious condition of the people which 
‘at the same time fix the date of the prophet and elucidate the prophetic 
message. Thus the first Isaiah (Isa. I1.-XXXIX.), in spite of the fact 
- that the chronological order of his writings has become badly deranged, 
is for the picture of his times, but especially of Israel’s foreign rela- 
tions, of inestimable value. The second half of the book called Isaiah 
criticism has shown to belong to the closing years of the Babylonian 
Exile and to be of the first importance for this period. Criticism de- 
clares that our present book of Jeremiah has submitted to great 
changes at the hands of an editor, and that the book of Daniel was 
not written by a contemporary of the Exile but several generations 
later and is indeed in part real history cast into the form of visions. 
It shows that Jonah is written by a man who can scarcely himself have 
been familiar with the city of Nineveh, while Zechariah like Isaiah is 
the work of at least two different men separated from each other by 
long intervals of time. 

To illustrate the work of criticism in another class of biblical writ- 
ings. Criticism shows that the traditional authorship of the psalms 
is in most cases doubtful, and that some of the psalms date from the 
Exile and others possibly even later, so that it would be impossible to 
regard our Psalter as existing in its present form in the times of David 
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or Solomon. It shows also that the book of Ecclesiastes cannot be 
the production of Solomon but came from a much later writer, from 
one who had far less interest in the pleasures of this world than Solo- 
mon is supposed to have felt. 

But one may ask, With what right does criticism in such a multitude 
~ of cases reach conclusions contrary to hoary tradition? Leta brief 
account of one or two cases afford a partial answer. 

The present book of Isaiah consists of three distinct parts, a collec- 
tion of prophecies with various historical notices (I.-XXXV.), a second 
collection of prophecies and exhortations (XL.-LXVI.), and these two 
collections are separated by four historical chapters (XXXVI.-XXXIX.). 
Criticism teaches that the second collection has not come from the same 
hand as the first. In the light of what we know of the close of the eighth 
and the beginning of the seventh century B. C., light coming from the 
Old Testament historical books, from other contemporary prophets, 
such as Hosea, from the extensive and growing cuneiform literature 
and from the first 39 chapters of the book of Isaiah itself—from what 
we know of this period by all these sources the conclusion is inevi- 
table that the standpoint from which the writer of chapters XL.-LXVI. 
views events does not belong to these times. On the contrary, the whole 
coloring arises from the last years of the captivity in Babylon. In re- 
ply to the claim that a prophet of the early part of the seventh cent- 
ury may have been lifted out of his surroundings and transported into 
the midst of a state of affairs which did not exist till 150 years later, 
it must be said that all things indeed are possible, but a weak possibil- 
ity must yield to a stronger probability. Why should Isaiah have 
been thus transferred into scenes so utterly unlike those of his 
times, when this has happened in the case of no other prophet? Why 
should he make no reference to the disaster which was to overtake 
Israel and Judah, but should view both kingdoms as long since over- 
thrown, Jerusalem destroyed and the temple burnt? The people whom 
the prophet addresses are in Babylon and he comforts them with the 
promise of return to the land of their fathers. Babylon is now the 
great world-power, Assyria has passed away. The Persian empire is 
fast rising to sweep away the Babylonian and the fame and victories 
of Cyrus are familiar to the prophet. Otherwise also the tone is alto- 
gether different from that of the first 35 chapters. There is very little 
of prophecy against foreign nations. The Jews are no longer threat- 
ened with ruin because of their sins. They have already been crushed 
beneath the oppressor’s foot, and are now penitently enduring the 
chastisements which God has laid upon them. The best element 
among them, the spiritual germ, rises almost to the personality of an 
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individual who by his patient sufferings expiates the sins of his people. 
But the end draws nigh. The Jews shall return to Palestine and be- 
come a blessing to the world. From Jerusalem shall go forth the law. 
She shall be called the city of Jehovah, the Zion of the Holy One of 
Israel, her people shall all be righteous and shall inherit the land for- 
ever. Now all this is perfectly natural to a prophet of the time of 
Cyrus but inexplicable as coming from a contemporary of Hezekiah. 
While there are still some students who are not convinced by such 
considerations, yet the conclusion that the present book of Isaiah was 
written by at least two men may be classed as one of the certain re- 
sults of modern criticism. It is perhaps purely accidental that this 
unknown Isaiah came to be bound up along with the real Isaiah. 

To return once more to the pentateuchal question. Criticism has 
concluded not only that Moses did not write the book of Deuteronomy 
but that he is not the author of any considerable part of the book. It 
is generally conceded that the book of the law of Jehovah found in 
the temple in the days of Josiah (2 Kgs. XXII.) was substantially our 
book of Deuteronomy. Until that time this book does not seem to 
have been known. Its provisions as to places of sacrifices and priest- 
ly orders are very explicit. Yet pious judges, kings and prophets dis- 
regarded these provisions for a succession of centuries, and that with- 
out apparent consciousness that they were violating any law, and | 
Samuel could hardly have acted as he is reported to have done when the 
people of Israel demanded a king (1 Sam. VIII.) if he had dreamed 
that the great law-giver had already made provision for the election 
of such a sovereign (Deut. XVII.). 

Much later than Deuteronomy criticism places the highly developed 
ritual of the book of Leviticus. The point of view is in many respects 
totally different from that’ of the ritual portions of Deuteronomy. 
Criticism brings a mass of argument to show that Leviticus was writ- 
ten at a time when the voice of the prophets no longer echoed with 
its living power, when the religious life of the people had lost its glow 
and was degenerating into that dead formalism which is so sharply re- 
buked in the gospels of the New Testament. 

But such results, one says, are mainly negative. True, they put the 
negative on a large number of conceptions which in our minds have 
been inseparably associated with the Old Testament. But criticism 
does not stop here. It proceeds to rebuild and in the new structure 
all of the old material finds its place. It undertakes in all seriousness 
to reconstruct the history of that people from the midst of whom the 
Old Testament sprung. The separate writings of this collection mark 
the stages through which the life of that wonderful people passed. 
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Criticism gathers them up, re-arranges them according to the data and 
thus gives us a consecutive history of the life of Israel. It sees in the 
Old Testament numerous indications of a time when the national life 
was forming, a collection of nomadic tribes binding themselves to- 
gether by common interest and devoted to the same mode of religious 
worship. This formative period continues for a long time, the leader- 
ship of the people passing easily from one hero to another, according 
as each distinguished himself by his prowess or his wisdom. During 
this period the established and regulated religious and social order of 
later times does not exist, each man is his own priest, there are many 
sacred places and there is a constant tendency to the worship of the 
gods of the surrounding nations. At last Saul arises and is acknow]- 
edged king. Under him and his immediate successor the work of 
consolidation and centralization are so successfully carried on that 
Solomon finds himself the head of a united people. But in the days 
of his successor a schism occurs and the kingdoms of Israel and Judah 
are involved in constant wars. During this period arises a class of 
preachers called prophets, zealqus advocates of the worship of Jehovah, 
seeking to banish the worship of other gods from among the people. 
These prophets have left no literary remains possibly excepting frag- 
ments which may have furnished material for later books. Following 
them came the race of writing prophets, mighty preachers of right- 
eousness, still seeking to win the people from idolatry to which they 
so tenaciously clave. By degrees the priestly class also rose in im- 
portance and stood by the prophets in the fight for Jehovah, but, in 
contrast with the moral righteousness insisted upon by the latter, these 
were more concerned with ceremonial righteousness. The centralized 
government and the attempts to centralize the worship proved favor- 
able to the development of the priestly power. As the political for- 
tunes of the northern kingdom grow more precarious, the great proph- 
ets Isaiah and Hosea arise to insist on fidelity to Jehovah and the 
necessity of moral goodness. Israel passes away and Judah hastens 
to its end. In spite of the prophets and of royal attempts to repress 
idolatry the people continue to worship other gods. At last a book, 
which is essentially our book of Deuteronomy, is published. But the’ 
ruin cannot be stayed. Jerusalem is destroyed. Jeremiah and Ezekiel 
continue to preach righteousness and the second Isaiah rises to heights 
not attained by any other prophet. With the return from captivity 
there is no more royal pomp and no more need of voices raised against 
idolatry. There are no more great prophets. The worship of the one 
God has indeed become fixed and this is a vast stride. But at the 
same time the priestly form has triumphed over the prophetical word 
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of life, the ritual as it exists in Leviticus is wrought out, and a religious 
formalism arises which grows more burdensome until the great Teacher 
of the New Testament takes up again the message of the prophets and 
proclaims the necessity of moral righteousness. 

By this reconstruction of the history, this consecutive view of Isra- 
el’s life, criticism robs us of nothing and gives us much. Royalty, 
prophecy and priesthood become intelligible. At the same time the 
Old Testament loses none of its claim to reverence. In those parts 
which are of most value for the religious life, the devotional parts, 
most specially of the psalms and of the prophets, there is a wonderful 
gain in understanding, in beauty and in usefulness. The life of the 
writers and actors did not move forward in prepared grooves. It was 
‘real life struggling toward the light, toward the truth, toward God. 
‘No one can view the men of the Old Testament in this character with- 
out having his sympathies enlisted and without drawing from their 
lives and words lessons of wisdom for this world and for the world to 
come. All hail then the science which reveals the hidden life of 
Israel and unlocks for our use the treagures of the incomparable pro- 
ductions which spring from that life! 


CHRONOLOGICAL. 


By Pror. H. G. M1iTcHELL, Ph. D., 
Boston University, Boston, Mass. 


It would at first sight appear an easy matter to construct a chronology of the 
Kings of Judah and Israel. One would think it necessary only to fix almost any 
date and reckon backward or forward, testing one’s calculations by comparing the 
two columns, thus constructed. Any one who has made such un attempt knows 
that the problem is by no means so simple. There are, indeed, those who have 
declared it insoluble. Probably no one has offered a solution which would be 
generally accepted. The present writer does not claim to have met all the diffi- 
culties in the case. He merely asks attention to certain suggestions which may 
throw light especially upon the chronology of the eighth century before Christ. 

The discrepancies to be explained are apparent from the following table, con- 
structed as one would naturally arrange the data given in the second book of 
Kings. The starting-point is the year 721 B.’C., as about the date of the fall of 
Samaria. The references show whence the data used have been obtained. 

ISRAEL. 


q : 1 of Jeroboam II. (14, 23). 
| 821........18 of Amaziah........} 45% a) 
| we « (14, 21). 
| 807........ Lof 4). 
770........88 Zechariah (15, 8). 
q 
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JUDAH. ISRAEL. 
Shallum. 
1 of Menahem (15, 17). 
10 (15, 17). 


1 “ Pekahiah ’93). 
1 “ Pekah (15, 27). 
2 “ (15, 82). 
“ 33). 
(16, 1). 


(15, 27). 
Hoshea (15, 30). 


There are two cases, those of Uzziah and Hoshea, in which a king seems to be 
distinctly said to have begun to rule at two different times. There are three gaps, 
viz. 794—770, 760—758 and 736—729, in the succession of the Kings of Israel. 

There are two kings of Judah, Jotham and Ahaz, who seem to have ruled after 
having been succeeded by their sons. 

Ewald does not scruple to change or neglect the figures of the sacred historian. 
He ignores the passages which trouble one in fixing the successions of Uzziah 
and Hoshea, and he fills two of the gaps just mentioned by lengthening the 
reigns of the preceding kings. He then makes the Judean kings follow one 


another in unbroken order, adding a new name to the list of the monarchs of 
Israel. This is the result : * 


ACCESSION. 


Ewald finds the name Kobalam in the phrase Dy-93p. 2 Kgs. xv.,10, in our 


version rendered ‘ before the people.” He gives the year 719 B. C. as that of the 
fall of Samaria. 

Lenormant resorts to a different process when dealing with this subject. He 
supposes that, after the death of Jeroboam II., there was an interregnum of eleven 
years before Zechariah succeeded his father. The gap which seems to exist be- 
tween the death of Pekah and the accession of his assassin, is filled by introduc- 
‘ing a second Menahem who is supposed to have interrupted the reign of Pekah. 
Having surmounted these difficulties he finally produces the following scheme.t 


* Geschichte des Volkes Israel. III. Appendix. 
‘t Manuel D' Histoire Ancienne. I., 247. 
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ACCESSION. 


Our author claims* to have found in a couple of Assyrian inscriptions a war- 
rant for the introduction of a king nowhere mentioned in the Scriptures, who, he 
thinks, was probably the son of Pekahiah. 

A much more ingenious attempt at the reconciliation of these chronological 
difficulties is that of Bunsen in his “‘ Chronology of the Bible.”+ To this end he 
multiplies co-regencies among the kings of Judah to such an extent that not one 
of them is permitted to have the throne to himself during the whole length of his 
supposed reign; and Joash of Israel is always associated either with his father or 
his son. The following table is a condensed representation of Bunsen’s scheme.* 
The numbers in brackets are the Biblical data. 


JUDAH. ISRAEL. 
86 of Joash of Jehoahaz. 


27] of Jeroboam II. 
41 [1] of Zechariah. 
[1] Shallum. 

Menahem. 


10 
(11 or no reign). 
of Pekahiah. 


Pekah. 


2] 
. (1) of Jotham 
(9) lof Ahaz 


* Histoire Ancienne, I., 281. ; 
+ The Chronwlogy of the Bible connected with contemporaneous events in the history of the Baby- 
lonians, Assyrians and Egyptians. By Ernest de Bunsen. 
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804............ 88 [1] of Amaziah.........(16)2 * 
751............ 49 Unaccounted for...... 
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JUDAH. 
as) of Hezekiah 


“ 


There are “a few things” in this scheme to which objections may perhaps 
justly be made. It is, in the first place, too complicated. That co-regencies accur- 
red in both kingdoms must doubtless be admitted, but one can hardly imagine the 
conditions of things such as it is here represented. Bunsen, moreover, thus mul- 
tiplies a certain class of improbabilities. Commentators have, for example, often 
asserted that there must have been some mistake or alteration made in 2 Kgs. 
XVIII., 2, whence one must conclude that Ahaz was but eleven years of age when 
his son Hezekiah was born. The table just given requires one to believe that 
Amaziah was blessed with a son at fifteen and Jotham in like manner at thirteen 
years of age. This is of course possible, as some have labored to prove, but the 
multiplication of such instances does not commend the scheme which requires 
them. In one place, however, our author exposes himself to criticism by failing 
to discover an instance of co-regency. Jotham is represented as taking no part 
in the government of Judah until the death of his father, yet he is expressly, both 
in Kings and Chronicles, said to have been “‘ over the house, judging the people”’ 
while Uzziah was yet alive. 

Let us see if this last scheme cannot be modified so as to make it more accept- 
able. Taking the year 721 B. C. as our starting-point and introducing co-regen- 
cies only where there seems a warrant for them, we obtain the following result: 


ISRAEL. 
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B. C. ISRAEL. 
4 of Hoshes. 
B.C. JUDAH. 
804............ 12 of Amaziah.......... 13 of Joash. 
800............(16) lof Uzziah......... 4[B] “ 
“ 
um. 
756............(45) lof Jotham......... 7 “ 
1 of Hezekiah ...... 3% 
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Let us now test the modifications which have been made. ; 

The length of the co-regency between Uzziah and his father is shortened, not 
merely for the reason already given but for the sake of connecting it with impor- 
tant events. Amaziah, inflated by his successes against the Edomites, challeng- 
ed Joash of Israel to battle. The result was disastrous to Judah. Her army was 
** put to the worse before Israel,’’ her king captured and her capital despoiled and 
rendered defenceless, (2 Kgs. x1v., 13,sq.) This probably took place just before the 
death of Joash, in the fourteenth or fifteenth year of Amaziah. The latter was 
finally released by Joash, for he was put to death by his own subjects, but he may 
have remained some time in captivity, and, when he returned, wisely shared the 
government with his son. Uzziah would thus virtually have begun to rule in the 
sixteenth year of his father’s reign, although he did not mount the throne for 

‘fourteen years from that time. It is doubtful if he even then really governed his 
kingdom. It was probably for several years subject to Jeroboam II. Uzziah, 
however, at length not only broke the yoke which had been laid upon his people 
but greatly enlarged his kingdom. The new era for Judah may well have begun 
in the twenty-seventh year of Jeroboam. 

Jeroboam probably ruled in conjunction with his father during the war with 
Judah. Indeed this must have been the case if, as one has a right to suppose, 
Zechariah immediately succeeded him, 

Eight years before his death, according to the table, Uzziah retired from public 
life and suffered his son Jotham to administer affairs. The gap in the chronology of 
the kings of Israel is thus filled and the express demand of the sacred text satisfied. 
It is necessary, however, in order to do this, to neglect the statement that Pekah’s 
death occurred in the twentieth year of this king of J wih, which should perhaps 
be corrected by dropping the proper name. 

The case of Ahaz is more difficult. It seems impossible to understand how, if 
the scheme proposed is otherwise correct, he could have succeeded to the throne 
in the seventeenth year of Pekah the son of Remaliah. He must rather have 
begun to reign, and that alone, in the tenth year of his enemy. There is a cir- 
cumstance, which, though it should not be considered a key to this mystery, is 
worthy of mention. It is apparent that Jotham was no sooner in his grave than 
the enemies whom: he had during his life bravely and successfully resisted began 
to afflict his kingdom. They formed a conspiracy whose evident intent was to 
blot it out of existence. Ahaz was powerless. He was defeated first by Rezim 
of Syria, then by Pekah of Israel. The Edomites also and the Philistines made 
inroads upon his territory, taking immense numbers of captives, (2 Kgs. XV1., 5, sq.; 
2 Chron, xxvit., 5,sq.) In his extremity, virtually if not actually dethroned, Ahaz 
appealed to Tiglath-Pileser (2 Kgs. xv1., 7) who severely punished Pekah (2 Kgs. 
Xv., 29) and afterwards took Damascus and carried its inhabitants into captivity, 
(2 Kgs. xv1., 9, ef. Schrader KAT. 240, sq.). Now the first expedition of Tiglath- 
Pileser against the confederate princes occurred in 734 B. C. and, above, the first 
year of Ahaz, the seventeenth of Pekah, was 733 B.C. The coincidence is strik- 
ing. It would almost seem as if Ahaz, to flatter his Assyrian master, made his 
reign begin with his vassalage to that monarch. 

The improbability that Hezekiah was born when his father was but in years 
of age has already been noticed. Since, then, the text must be corrected, any cor- 
rection that may be made, as, for example, fifteen for twenty-five, will allow a 
co-regency of two or three years. Such an administration is rendered probable by 
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the character of Hezekiah, whose piety and patriotism cannot have failed to im- 
press the nation. If he began to rule in 727, but to exercise sole authority in 724 
B. C., the fourteenth year after the latter date was 711 B. C., when Sargon made 
his first expedition against Judah. It remains but to call attention to the year 
‘752 B. C., which appears to separate the reign of Menahem from that of his son 
and successor, Pekahiah. This interval may be accounted for by supposing that. 
Pekahiah, who was finally dethroned, was thus long prevented from gaining the 
throne, or that a year is lost by the method of calculation employed by the histor- 
ian. 

These explanations will suffice to make the accompanying table clear to the 
reader. Little has been said concerning the relation of Hebrew to Egyptian and 
Assyrian chronology, though it has not been overlooked. That subject can be 
treated in a future paper, perhaps by a more competent writer. The latest dis-— 
coveries in Assyriology can be reconciled with the sacred records rightly under- 

"stood. 


THE RELATION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT TO THE NEW. 


By WILLIAM BURNET, 
Vicar of Stradsett. 


Modern rationalizing attacks on the faith have come upon us as a kind of 

Nemesis for the comparative neglect of Old Testament study, and through God’s 
‘superintending care over His Word and His Church they have been overruled for 
good, in drawing more intelligent attention to the ancient Scriptures. Many have 
‘been thus led to examine reverently and thoughtfully its relationship to the New 
Testament, its Divine claims, its moral teaching, and its doctrines respecting God 
and the future life. ; 

Our present inquiry shall be, What is the relationship which connects the Old 
‘Testament with the New? This question, it is evident, can only be determined by 
reference to the later Revelation, partly because, having followed the Old, it is in 
a sense pledged to account for its appearance as an additional message from 
Heaven; and chiefly because the incarnate Word of God Himself was the imme- 
diate source of its inspiration. Accordingly we find a fourfold connection estab- 
lished between the two dispensations: (1) that of a common origin; (2) that of an 
outline sketched in the one and completed in the other; (3) that of prophetic antic- 
pation; and (4) that of a moral preparation. 

I. On the first point it may be here sufficient to remind our readers of the man- 
ner in which our Lord and His Apostles constantly appeal to the Old Testament 
.as “‘the Word of God,” the Scripture which cannot be broken, ‘‘ the living oracles,’’’ 
the Law of which “ one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass away till all be ful- 
filled.”” The Son of God, as it has been well remarked, trod the precincts of His 
own Divine Temple with His shoes put off from His feet. He never spake of the 
Holy Scriptures but with the profoundest regard. Though its author, He became 
its servant. With the sword of the Spirit, directed by His thrice-repeated ‘ It is 
written,’’ He put to flight the Tempter. All His discourses and discussions are . 
‘supported by frequent references to the Law and the Prophets ; and in every detail 
of His life and death He shaped His course in conformity to the prophecies that 
Ahad gone before on Him. Even in His dying agony recalling one that had not yet 
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been accomplished—that the Scripture might be fulfilled—He said, ‘‘I thirst ;’” 
and when He had received the vinegar, but no sooner, He exclaimed, ‘It is fin- 
ished.” So also after His resurrection His own summary of the teaching of the 
forty days was this, ‘‘ That all things must be fulfilled, which were written in the 
Law of Moses, and in the Prophets, and in the Psalms” (the three recognized 
divisions of the Jewish Canon) “ concerning Me” (St. Luke xxiv., 44). Treading 
in the Master’s steps, the Apostles and Evangelists in their preaching and writ- 
ings always built on the same foundation. St. Paul, for example, in one place 
asserts, without reserve, that ‘‘ Whatsoever things were written aforetime were 
written for our learning, that we through patience and comfort of the Scriptures 
might have hope’ (Rom. xv., 4); and in another passage “‘ that all Scripture is 
given by inspiration of God” (2 Tim. m1., 16). In fact, the same Holy Spirit who 
guided them into all truth, and brought Christ’s words to their remembrance, 
moved, as St. Peter declares, holy men of God to indite the prophecies (2 Peter 1., 
21). Itis also not a little remarkable that in one verse St. Paul cites a sentence 
from the Law, and a saying of our Lord recorded by the Evangelist; as both alike 
parts of the Word of God: ‘The Scripture saith, ‘Thou shalt not muzzle the ox 
that treadeth out the corn,’ and ‘The laborer is worthy of his reward.’”’ (1 Tim. 
v., 18). We will not, however, here enlarge further on this branch of our subject, 
unspeakably important though it is in its bearing on the controversies of our day. 

II. We rather hasten to ask whether this common Divine origin involves a 
perfect equality between the Old and the New Testament? We have no hesitation 
in affirming that it does not. The very nature of the former dispensation as ex- 
pounded in the latter leaves no room for doubt as to the superiority of the latter. 

All God’s works are indeed perfect for the end which He intends them to fulfil. 
The acorn is perfect as aseed such as no human skill can imitate, and yet not per- 
fect as the majestic oak which it produces. A child may have all its physical and 
mental powers completely formed, but is not perfect as the full-grown man. 
There is a grandeur and a loveliness peculiar to the early dawn, although it has 
not the overpowering majesty of the noontide sun. So it was with the Old Testa- 
ment. In 1 Cor. 11., St Paul very carefully distinguishes between the Law and 
the Gospel. The one he terms “the ministration of death,” the other ‘ the minis- 
tration of the Spirit; the former ‘‘ the ministration of condemnation,” the latter 
“the ministration of righteousness.”” The difference between them he defines to 
be one of degree, not of kind. There was a Divine glory in both; but the Gospel 
exceeded in glory. He argues that, if the ministration of death was glorious, so 
that the children of Israel could not steadfastly behold the face of Moses for the 
glory of his countenance, which glory was passing away, how shall not the minis- 
tration of the Spirit be rather glorious? The majesty of the Law was indeed aw- 
ful and sublime; but it was seen fitfully gleaming athwart a cloudy medium of 
types and symbols, which resembled the veil of Moses ; whereas, under the Gospel, 
believers are permitted ‘- with unveiled face to behold as in a mirror the glory of 
the Lord, and are changed into, the same image from glory to glory, even as by 
the Lord the Spirit.” 

Thus the Law was, as we learn from the Epistles to the Hebrews, a shadow o 
the good things to come, and not the very image of the things (Heb. x., 1). 
*‘ There is verily a disannulling of the commandments going before for the weak- 
ness and unprofitableness thereof” (Heb. vu., 18). The shadow corresponds in 
form and outline with the object which casts it; but it lacks its color, substantial 
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body, and minute details. The sketch drawn by a master-painter of some lovely 
landscape describes its principle features with equal truth, as does the finished 
picture, although in the picture itself we find a living reality and a completeness 
of detail impossible in the sketch. Such an outline sketch was the Old Testa- 
ment. It portrays man as made in the image of God, but fallen very far from his 
original righteousness and inclined to evil. It reveals God as the pure and holy 
One, hating iniquity, and visiting the sins of the fathers on the children, to the 
third and fourth generation of them that hate Him; while He is at the same time 
“* merciful, gracious, long-suffering, and abundant in goodness and truth” (Ex. 
XXXIV., 6). But it was left for the Gospel to reconclle these apparently opposing 
attributes, and to show how He can be just, and yet justify the sinner that repents 
and believes. The future life, with its eternal sanctions, is disclosed with increas- 
ing clearness in both, while life and immortality are brought to light by the Gospel. 
‘There is, then, no inconsistency between them, but the same truths are taught 
with different degrees of clearness and completeness. ‘‘Contrast,” writes Mr. 
Birks, “is not contradiction; it is one element in the most complete and - 
perfect unity. The hues of light in the rainbow are contrasted with each other, 
and still they are only pure light analyzed and separated into its varying elements. 
And so it is with the truths of the Law and the Gospel. In one we have types; 
in the other antitypes. In one holy severity is more apparent ; in the other ten- 
der compassion and grace.. But the contrasted truths interpenetrate the whole. 
The Gospel, with its richest grace, is virtually contained in the Gospel; and holi- 
ness, in its deepest and most solemn tones of warning, blends everywhere with 
the rich harmonies of the Gospel promises” (Zhe Bible and Modern Thought, 
p. 402). 

III. So far we have been regarding the Old Testament from our own more 
favored point of view under the Gospel. But we have further to notice that which 
to every intelligent and unprejudiced reader must be very plain, that the new dis- 
pensation is anticipated throughout the old. The prophetic element, of which it 
is full, renders them mutually dependent on each other, and inseparably connected. 
As the late venerated Canon Stowell beautifully observed, borrowing an illustra- 
tion from the Tabernable of witness, the Old Testament is fringed with taches, 
on which the New places successively the appropriate loops. Or, to vary our meta- 
phor, it ig like some noble but unfinished cathedral, whose choir has not yet been 
added, but whose nave and aisles have been so constructed as to lead up to the in- 
ner sanctuary, and to imply the architect’s intention that at some future time his 
design should be completed. So we not only can now trace from the beginning to 
the end of the ancient Scriptures—from Genesis to Malachi—outlines of God’s 
mind and purposes, which harmonized with their completion in the Gospel, but 
intimations ever increasing in clearness and fulness of the time, manner, and 
means of their accomplishment. And if some of these anticipations had not already 
been fulfilled, and others were not in the course of fulfilment, the hooks would be 
proved to be lying legends, while the New Testament would have been almost 
meaningless and unintelligible. 

_ Moreover, in estimating the value of fulfilled prophecy it is important to bear in 
mind that it is by no means confined to the writings professedly prophetic; but it 
is so closely interwoven with the sacred history, that any attack on its veracity 
may be fairly met by an appeal to the fulfilment of the prophecies so indissolubly 
wedded with it. The first promise of a Savior is embedded like a sparkling ruby 
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in the dark history of the Fall. That concerning the sons of Noah, and God dwel- 
ling in the tents of Shem, is in immediate connection with the Deluge. Those 
which mark out the race of Abraham as that from which the Lord should come to 
whom the promise was made, are intimately associated with the successive opochs 
of the Patriarch’s life; just as again the announcement of the Shiloh as to spring 
from the tribe of Judah, and the marvellously exact panorama of the future of the 
other tribes, are bound up with the closing scenes of Jacob’s life. The prophetic 
office of Messiah is foretold by the great Prophet of Israel in contrast with his 
own, in the same manner as some of the earliest intimations of Christ’s kingly 
Office are based on records of the reins of David and Solomon. So, too, the other- 
wise obscure and burdensome enactments belonging to the Levitical priesthood—es- 
pecially the laws of sacrifice—shine forth with the brightest significance in the light. 
of the high-priesthood of Christ and of His finished atonement. Nor is this all. 
The predictions also of the later prophets more or less take their rise from contempor-- 
aneous history, and their fulfilment so far confirms the truth of that history. More 
than this, the very proportions in which the prophecies were given are indications 
of the Divine Hand. First they appear few and faint, like the stars at evening; 
and then they are seen lighting up the spiritual firmament with increasing num- 
ber and brilliance. This is, as Dr. Davison pointed out, an additional evidence of 
their inspiration. ‘In the general simplicity,” he observes, ‘‘ of the earlier records 
of prophecy we have a pregnant evidence of the veracity and good faith of the 
sacred historian. For, with respect to the antediluvian period, who does not see 
that room was given by the defect of permanert authentic memorials of that time, 
and by the opportunities of a broken tradition, intercepted in many of its channels. 
by the ruin of the Deluge, to cast back upon that period more favorable and prom- 
inent revelations of prophecy than are now to be found in the Pentateuch ascribed! 
to so early an origin? For example, some monument of prophecy to bear upon the 
history of the Jewish people, or any other subject incident to the time of Moses, 
or his own purposes, might have been carried to that remote age more safely than. 
the later predictions, which do actually occur, could be submitted to scrutiny with 
the more distinct checks of a recent evidence pressing upon them. But there is an 
absence of all such remote and well-accommodated predictions; and whilst the 
scantiness of early prophecy, in its actual records, is no impeachment to the Mo- 
saic Scriptures for every end of our faith and instruction, it is one of the many 
palpable indications of the truth and integrity with which they were written.” 
(Discourses on Prophecy,, p. 90). 

Inasmuch then as prophecy is thus interwoven as part of the very web and woof 
of the Old Testament, it cannot be torn from it without a denial of its claims to 
be a revelation from God, while such a denial must necessarily involve the remov- 
al of the foundation on which the New Testament, and so Christianity, rests. But. 
all the preverse ingenuity and hypercriticism of Rationalists must fail to elimi- 
nate this to them obnoxious element from God’s Word. For, to take the lowest 
ground, even if they had succeeded in proving that the Pentateuch was only final- 
ly thrown into its present form during the latest days of the Hebrew monarchy, 
still the fact would remain unassailable of the existence of the thirty-nine sacred 
books in the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, about B. C. 168. These books contain 
distinct and minute predictions of the person, character, work, suffering, death, 
and resurrection, as well as kingdom, of the Messiah, whom the Jewish people 
from the earliest days to the present hour have looked for; and those predictions 
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have received their complete and detailed accomplishment in Jesus of Nazareth. 
In fact, if we had only left us the Epistles to the Romans, Galatians, and Corinthi- 
ans, which the most remorseless critics admit to have been written by St. Paul, 
the strength of this position would not be seriously impaired. Prophecy would 
‘still be like the spinal marrow in an animal organism, connecting the Old Dispen- 
sation with the New by the pulsations of a common Divine life. and constituting 
them together as one organic whole, which the Spirit of truth alone could have 
calleg into being as the visible imperishable Temple of His presence. 

IV. Thus far we have taken a rapid summary view of the bearings of the close 
relationship of these two integral parts of the Bible on our faith. It remains to - 
indicate very briefly its intended practical effect. The Old Testament, and espec- 
ially the Mosaic Law, we are distinctly told, was designed to be a system of moral 
preparation for the Gospel. ‘The Law,” writes St. Paul, ‘‘was our tutor” 
(R. V.) “ to bring us unto Christ, that we might be justified by faith” (Gal. m., 24). 
Looking back from our Christian vantage-ground in the school of Christ, and sit- 
ting at the feet of Jesus beneath the shadow of His Cross, on all the dreary ages 
of painful discipline through which God’s ancient people passed, we can clearly 
discern the propriety of this typical ceremonial, of the progressive teaching of the 
prophets, as well as of the severity of God’s providential appointments in making 
ready a people prepared for the Lord. Not less useful in this respect as well as in 
others is the study of the Old Testament now. Its moral precepts, its types and 
shadows, and its prophetic symbols are doubtless still meant to convince of sin, 
to exhibit the deep corruption of the human heart, while they portray with every 
variety of illustration the one all-sufficient remedy for human guilt and misery. 
When all this is unfolded in the clear sunlight of the Gospel, and under the teach- 
ings of the Holy Spirit, the very contrast enhances our appreciation of the un- 

searchable riches of Christ. [From The Christian Church.] 


>GENERAL + NOTES.< 


The Poor-Laws of the Hebrews.—According to Lev. x1x., 9, 10, not a field was 
to be harvested nor the fruit of a tree to be gathered without leaving a portion of 
it for the poor. The minimum quantity to be so left is fixed in the Mishna at 
the sixtieth part; and the law applies to all kinds of cereals and of pulse, to the 
produce of the vineyard, the olive plantation, and nearly all other fruit trees. 

Besides these so-called “‘ corners,” the poor were entitled to the gleanings, and 
to any portion inadvertently left behind in the field. The non-Israelite poor were 
admitted, equally with the Israelites, to participate in these gifts. (Maimonides, 
“Gifts for the poor,” I., 9). 

An important provision was the tithe for the poor (*}}? \w/}/79), which was lev- 
ied as a second tithe every third year, or more accurately, in the third and sixth 
year in each cycle of seven years. It amounted to about nine per cent. of the 
‘whole produce of the land, and in its distribution some liberty of action was con- 
ceded to the proprietor. By referring to an instance of modern statistics, it is 
computed that these agricultural gifts alone safeguarded the poor against starva- 
tion. ng 
During the seventh or Sabbatical year, when, according to Ex. xxm11., 10, 11, 
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there was to be no sowing nor reaping, the spontaneous productions of earth and 
tree were free to every one, rich and poor alike. It is impossible to calculate to 
what extent the poor were benefited by this law; but the regulations concerning 
the Sabbatical year lead to the inference that the pauper population was not ex- 
posed to pressing want. 

Another boon conferred upon the poor by the Sabbatical year was the cancelling 
of debts. According to the Mosuic law, money lending as a profitable business 
was rendered an impossibility. The law enjoins the lending of money to those who 
are in need, as an act of benevolence, and the Rabbins declare, ‘‘Greater is he who 
lends than he who gives alms.” (Sabbath 63, a). 

It was, however, found in the course of time that the law of cancelling debts ex- 
ercised a paralysing influence on commercial transactions, and a remedy was intro- 
duced by Hilel (who lived in the time of the Emperor Augustus), by which the 
effect of the Sabbatical year was evaded. 

Instituting a brief comparison between these laws, and the Liciniap rogations 
among the Romans, as well as the ceoayeva introduced by Solon, it appears that 
these laws of the Romans and Greeks were purely remedial, while the laws enact- 
ed among the Jews were preventive. Nevertheless, they did not have the effect 
of extinguishing pauperism, and a field was still left open for charity properly so 
called, or almsgiving. 

The word which has obtained currency among the Jews for the expression of 
“ charity,” or rather “ alms,” is MPs: Throughout the Old Testament this 
word signifies “justice ” or “‘righteousnes,”’ its Greek equivalent being dccacoobun, but 
in Rabbinical writings it is invariably usedin the sense of ‘‘benevolence”’ or “‘alms.”’ 

From very early times regular organizations for the relief of the poor existed in 
Jewish communities. They appointed well-known and trusty men who were 
charged with the collection and distribution of charitable gifts. There was a dai- 
ly collection of eatables, known by the name of %}[}73/4—literally a vessel or dish 
—and there was a weekly collection of money, called /}5)/)—literally a box (Baba 
Bathra, 8, b). The contributions were not always voluntary, but in many com- 
munities the members were assessed, and the payment of poor-rates was then en- 
forced. The obligation of maintaining the needy extended to the non-Israelite 
poor. (Gittin, 16, a). : 

It was one of the most essential conditions insisted on in almsgiving that it 
should not be done in public. The same idea is expressed in the beginning of the 
sixth chapter of Matthew; but whilst the New Testament passage appears to be 
chiefly against ostentation, the leading idea in the Rabbinical injunction is a ten- 
der regard for the feelings of the recipient, as it is considered sinful to put a man 
to shame in public. 

The most delicate consideration was exhibited in the case of men who had once 
been in good circumstances, but had become reduced. In the temple at Jerusalem 
there was a room set apart, called DoNWN M5v", “the chamber of the silent,” 
where pious persons deposited money for charitable purposes, and where descend- 
ants of good families, who had become reduced in circumstances, secretly obtained 
relief. (Shekalim, v., 6).—Dr. S. Louis, in the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology, June, ’83. 


The Explanation of the Biblical Names Shem and Japhet.— Some years ago 
I put forward the opinion that the Biblical names Shem and Japhet found their 
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explanation in the Assyrian words samu, “ olive-colored,” and ippatu, ‘‘ the white 
race.”” I am now more than ever persuaded that I was right in this suggestion. 
Will you allow me briefly to give my reasons for making it? 

The meaning of the name of Ham has long been recognized.: [tis an amalgamation 
of the Hebrew Off, “hot” (a root which is also met with in Assyrian), and the Egyp- 
tian kem, “black,” which was frequently used to denote the land of Egypt itself. 
Shem, according to the ordinary rule, would correspond with the Assyrian samu, the 
Assyrian s representing a Hebrew {% in proper names. Now, samu signifies much the 
same color as the Greek yAavxdc. Its nearest English equivalent would be “ grey,” 
which is sometimes used of blue eyes, sometimes of a color that is almost brown. 
Similarly, while samu can be employed to denote a stone, which was probably the 
Sinaitic turquoise, it was also applied to a mist or cloud. Whether the bye-form 
siamu is the Hebrew raya I will not decide. In any case Professor Delitzsch is 
certainly right in saying that samu is “‘ probably grey, and perhaps brown.” It is, 
in fact, like yAavxéc, “* olive-colored,’” and would thus be appropriately applied to 
denote the color of the skin of the so-called Semitic population in Western Asia. 

Japhet answers almost exactly to the Assyrian ippatu, the feminine of ippu, 
“‘ white.” Now in the bilingual hymns and elsewhere the Sumerians of Southern 
Babylonia are called sometimes ‘black heads,” sometimes “black faces,” and 
this ‘‘ black race ” seems to be meant by the word adamatu, which is given as the 
Semitic equivalent of the Accadian adama. The latter word was expressed by 
two ideographs which literally denoted “ black blood.” At all events adamatu 
would be a close parallel to ippatu, the feminine being employed, as is usual in 
Semitic languages, to represent an abstract noun.—A. H. Sayce, in the Proceedings 
of the Society of Biblical Archeology, June, ’83. 


Use of Proof Texts.— Another sin against the Bible is often committed by the 
indiscriminate use of proof texts in dogmatic assertion and debate. They are 
hurled against one another in controversy with such difference of interpretation 
that it has become a proverb that anything can be proved from the Bible. The 
Bible has been too often used as if it were a text-book of abstract definitions giv- 
ing absolute truth. On the contrary, the Bible was not made for ecclesiastical 
lawyers, but for the people of God. It gives the concrete in the forms and meth- 
ods of general literature. Its statements are ordinarily relative; they depend upon 
the context in which they are imbedded, the scope of the author’s argument, his 
peculiar point of view, his type of thought, his literary style, his position in the 
unfolding of divine revelation. There are occasional passages so pregnant with 
meaning that they seem to present, as it were, the quintessence of the whole 
Bible. Such texts were called by Luther little bibles. But ordinarily, the texts 
can be properly understood only in their context. To detach them from their 
place and use them as if they stood alone, and deduce from them all that the 
words and sentences may be constrained to give, as absolute statements, is an a- 
buse of logic and the Bible. Such a use of other books would be open to the charge 
of misrepresentation. Such a use of the Bible ‘s an adding unto the Word of God 
new meanings and taking away from it the true meaning. Against this we are 
warned by the Bible itself (Rev. xx11., 18-19). Deduction, inference, and applica- 
tion may be used within due bounds, but they must always be based upon a cor- 
rect apprehension of the text and context of the passage. These processes should 
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be conducted with great caution, lest in transferring the thought to new condi- 
tions and circumstances, there be an insensible assimilation first of its form and 
then of its contents to these conditions and circumstances, and it become so trans- 
formed as to lose its biblical character and become a tradition of man.* Itisa 
melancholy feature of biblical study that so much attention must be given to the 
removal of the rubbish of tradition that has been heaped upon the Word of God 
now as in the times of Jesus. The Bible is like an oasis in a desert. Eternal 
vigilance and unceasing activity are necessary to prevent the sands from encroach- 
ing upon it and overwhelming its fertile soil and springs of water.—From Briggs” 
Biblical Study. 


The Position of Palestine.—In a former article it has been shown that Palestine 
was admirably fitted to secure the isolation of the Jews while the great prepara- 
tory process for the Bible was going on. Let another fact equally as important 
and extraordinary be noted. By its position Palestine, at the time of the com- 
munication of the Scriptures, was the hinge of the three continents, Asia, Africa, 
and Europe; the focal point of the world’s great centres of influence. In its im- 
mediate vicinity lay both the most densely populated countries and the most 
powerful states of antiquity. On the South was Egypt; on the North and East 
Assyria, Babylon, and Persia. Still closer were Tyre and Sidon, whose vessels 
touched at every harbor then known to navigation, and whose colonies were plant- 
ed in each of the three continents of the old world.t The great routes of inland 
commerce between these and other nations lay either through a portion of its terri- 
tory or within a short distance of its borders. ; 

“ Protected by their natural barriers the Jews for five hundred years remained 
undisturbed by the great nations by which they were finally overpowered, suffic- 
iently long for their national life and ideas, in their essential peculiarities, to be- 
come settled and unchangeably fixed. And yet Palestine was so situated as to 
bring the Jews under a constant cosmopolitan influence.”{ When the time came 
for the great nations East and West to move back and forth, and for ships from 
afar to plow the sea, Palestine necessarily came into contact with race after race. 
It was on the dividing line between the oriental and the occidental world; and the 
Jews accordingly were brought face to face with men of almost every nationality. 
By its position, Palestine became a sort of elevated platform upon which the being 
and unity of God were exhibited to all the world;3 and upon which Israel became 
the focal point for all the world’s modifying and molding influences. The situa- 
tion of Palestine secured for centuries, on the one hand, the seclusion of the Jews. 
until their religious convictions and principles were settled, till the dialect of the 
kingdom of heaven was formed and fixed, till they were trained for their sublime 
mission to humanity—and it was so situated, on the other hand, as to bring its. 
people under the widest and most diversified influences, when God’s time had ar- 
rived. The Jew, by virtue of his religion and his location, became at once the 
most exclusive and the most cosmopolitan of men—a character which he retains. 
to this day. And the Book which has been given to the world through the Jew 
is precisely of this nature—the most intensely exclusive, the most amazingly uni- 
versal. That Palestine entered as no unimportant factor into the accomplishment ~ 


* Westm. Confession of Faith, I., 6. 
+Geikic. +G.M.Peters. Fairbairn’s “Typology.” 
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of this divine result is apparent. Fashioned and furnished by the Creator’s hand, 
it gathered into its narrow limits the characteristic features of the habitable zones, 
in order that the Bible issuing from thence might, in all its imagery and illustra- 
tions drawn from nature, be the world’s book. And its people, first isolated until 
trained, were then brought into contact with race after race, in order that the 
Bible, revealed through their instrumentality, might speak to the universal heart 
of man.—Dr. G. W. Moorehead, in the Evangelical Repository, Nov. 1883. 


>EDITORIAL + NOTES.< 


Textual Criticism.—Textual criticism is generally supposed to be a work which 
only specialists can do. This supposition is correct. The subject is onegor which 
few minds have the necessary ability. Perhaps no other department of biblical 
study presents more difficulties, or requires greater judgment and discrimination. 
So great, indeed, is the skill required, and of so special a character is the work, 
that few have either courage or inclination to undertake it. There are many who 
yet suppose the vowel-system of the Hebrew text to be of equal authority with 
the consonantal portion of the text. This, however, has been shown to be a mis- 
taken view, and while by scholars the Massoretic system of vowel-notation is re-- 
garded as by far the most valuable commentary ever written on the Old Testament, 
it is not supposed to be infallible. There are, without question, many words, the 
present reading of which is unsatisfactory. Nor can we claim as absolutely cor- 
rect, the present consonant-text. Here changes are needed to a far less extent, 
- but it is certain that mistakes have been made by copyists and that errors have 
crept into the text. Has any other book been handed down from antiquity fault- 
less in this respect? Is it not wise, therefore, when we consider the Authorship 
of the book, its purpose, its contents, to endeavor by all the means within our 
power to obtain as correct a reading as possible? Of those who are so indifferent 
in reference'to the exact meaning of scripture as not to seek this meaning from 
the original source, this question need not, of course, be asked. But by what 
means are these corrections to be made? Where may we obtain information on 
this point? Scholars are accustomed to enumerate five sources from which ‘“‘crit- 
icism derives all its aid in ascertaining the changes that have been made in the 
original text of the Bible, and replacing authentic readings excluded by them.” 
These are: 

1. The Ancient Versions, the more important of which are the Septuagint, the 
Greek versions of Aquila, Theodotion, Symmachus, etc., the Chaldee Targums, 
the Samaritan version of the Pentateuch, the Peshito or old Syriac version, and 
the Vulgate. These translations or versions were made before the introduction of ‘ 
the vowel-points, and are consequently. of great value; their authority, though 
not absolute, is weighty, whenever there are found variations between them and 
the Hebrew text, 

2. Repeated Passages, of which there are many more in the Old Testament 
than one might at first suppose. The Books of Chronicles, running parallel with 
the Books of Samuel and of the Kings, are noteworthy under this head. So also 
there may be mentioned the double record preserved of certain laws and poems, 
of which a comparison of Psalm xv. with 2 Sam, xxu., and of Psalm xiv. with 
Psalm Lit. will give an illustration. 
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8. Quotations from the Old Testament, in the New Testament especially, but 
likewise in Rabbinical writings. The former class is one of equal importance and 
difficulty. To the latter class there has probably never been given sufficient 
attention. 

4. Manuscripts; but since all written copies of the Old Testament, now extant, 
have been made since the Massoretic revision, very few various readings can be 
found, and the aid from this source is not of the greatest value. 

5. The last source, and in many cases, the most fruitful, is that of critical con- 
jecture. This source, evidently, should be used only as a last resort, and then 
sparingly. 

It is clear that only specialists can do this work, but, certainly, every true Bible 
student should make use of the results which ,the specialist may work out. In 
this, as gn every department of work, it is a duty to acquaint ourselves with those 
results which able and talented men have attained in the conscientious perform- 
ance of their work. - 


The Study of Hebrew in Colleges.—The Colleges of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church, and of the United Presbyterian Church furnish instruction in Hebrew to 
those members of the Senior Class who may desire it. This study, in the academ- 
ical institutions of other denominations in this country, is the exception. In these 
denominations, it is the rule. The question arises, Are these denominations, in 
this respect, behind the times, or ahead of the times? It is true that long ago in 
Harvard, Hebrew was taught as a College-study, but that was when the majority 


of Harvard's students were preparing for the ministry. How does the matter 
stand to-day? Is it wise, is it practicable to make this study an optional one in 
the College? Are not the denominations referred to doing for those about to 
enter their ministry a work of great value? This further notice of the subject is 
suggested by the following letter from one well-known both east and west :— 


DEAR Mr. Eprror:—In the November Number of THE OLD TESTAMENT 
STuDENT I read, with great pleasure, an Editorial on the study of ‘‘ Hebrew in 
Colleges.”’ In the Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., with which I have the honor 
to be connected, Hebrew has been, for many years, an elective study, on the part 
of the Senior Class, who intend to study for the ministry. On entering upon my 
duties, at the opening of the Middle Term, last year, I organized a class in Hebrew 
that pursued the study with great enthusiasm. The President of the College and 
other members of the faculty frequently remarked that their progress and attain- 
ments, during the short period of three months, were very remarkable. All the 
members of the Class, with the exception of one, had the ministry in view. That 
one was actuated by literary and philological motives. I left, at the end of the 
Middle Term, when the Class constituted itself a Hebrew Society, for the purpose 
of prosecuting the study until the close of the College year. Judging from the 
character of the young men, I may safely say that their zeal did not flag. I in- 
tend to organize another class at the.opening of next term, about the first of 
January. I hope, Mr. Editor, that you will endeavor, as far as you are able, to 
bring the importance of the stndy of Hebrew before the faculties of the Colleges 
‘throughout the land. Yours very respectfully, 


CHARLES ELLIOTT, 496 Dundas St., London, Ontario. 
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[All publications received, which relate directly or indirectly to the Old Testament, will be promptly 
noticed under this head. Attention will not be confined to new books; but notices will be given, so far as 
possible, of such old books, in this department of study, as may be of general interest to pastors and 
students.) 


HISTORY OF ANCIENT EGYPT.* 


. The modest preface with which the distinguished author introduces these hand- 
some volumes to the reader, almost disarms the critic in advance. He claims for 
his work not the palm of original investigations into the sources of Egyptian his- 
tory but only the merit of a careful collation of the most reliable translations of 
original documents with the latest monographs and general works relating to this 
subject. But such a service as this in a field as recondite as it is interesting, which 
is continually unfolding new treasures, is by no means of slight value. While the 
work on account of the progressive state of our knowledge of Egyptian antiquity 
will have to be continually undergoing revision, it may be confidently recommend- 
ed as the best manual attainable in the English tongue at the present day. In 
the words of the author the work is “designed to supply an account of Ancient 
Egypt, combining its antiquities with its history, addressed partly to the eye, and 
presenting to the reader, within a reasonable compass, the chief points of Egyp- 
tian life, together with a tolerably full statement of the general course of historic- 
al events, whereof Egypt was the scene, from the foundation of the monarchy to 
the loss of independence.’* According to this plan, there are considered in the first 
volume such general topics as the Land, Climate and Productions, the People, 
their Language and Literature, their Art, Architecture, Science, Religion, Man- 
ners and Customs. The second volume, after an introductory chapter on Chron- 
ology, is entirely occupied with the. history proper, closing with the Persian con- 
quest. 

It may be remarked that, 

1. While many ideas are conveyed to the reader, a ‘iced impression of unity 
of plan and treatment is wanting. It may be too early for us to expect a philo- 
sophical treatment of Egyptian life and history. Yet no historian should fail to 
bring out the essential meaning which lies in the history of any nation. The rela- 
tion of Egypt to the ancient world, a topic of the greatest interest and importance, 
fails in these volumes to obtain anything like an adequate treatment. 

2. Professor Rawlinson has confined himself strictly to the narration of the 
facts of the history and life of ancient Egypt. With this feature of his work, as 
might be expected, little fault can be found. . The text is amply illustrated by a . 
map of Egypt, nine full-page plates and two hundred fifty-three wood-cuts, most 
of which are excellently executed. Hardly any aspect of the life, manners and 
customs, or religion, remains unillustrated. A list of authors quoted and a copi- 
ous index will be of value to students. 

‘8. Those who come to these volumes with the expectation of finding discus- 
sions of the relations between Israel and Egypt will be disappointed. The author 


* History of Ancient Egypt. By GEORGE RAWLINSON, M. A., Camden Professor of Ancient His- 
tory in the University of Oxford. In two volumes, pp. 550, 567, with maps, plates and wood-cuts. 
Boston: S. E. Cassino, 1882. 
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confines himself strictly to his subject. Yet one would naturally think that more 
than the scanty amount of two pages might have been profitably devoted to the 
Exodus, an event, the effects of which upon Egypt, “‘ were certainly far greater, as 
the Egyptian records testify, than we should have concluded from the Old Testa- — 
ment representations, since in these the attention is so constantly directed to the 
spiritual, that the worldly history fades in its presence.” 


>REVIEW NOTIGES.< 


In the July Number of The Association Bulletin, a Bi-monthly Jewish magazine, 
there is published a most interesting address, Chips from a Talmudic Workshop, 
delivered before the Y. M. H. A. of Philadelphia, by Rabbi Dr. M. JAstrow. He 
distinguishes the Mosaic Law as fundamental, as presenting the ideal to which 
people are to be educated; as the organic law, the constitution, not only of 
Israel, but of a large portion of the human race. The legislation of the Tal- 
mud, on the contrary, is the reflection of a civilization extending over seven 
or eight hundred years, the outcome of an existing state of society, enactments 
called forth by the requirements of social and commercial relations. Regarding 
the laws of the Talmud as conclusive evidence of the existence of the culture 
and civilization which they are intended to regulate, he shows, for example, 
by citations that public schools had been instituted while christianity was yet 
in its infancy; and that the regulations of these schools were strikingly similar 
in many respects to those of the modern public schools, of which so much is 
boasted. He explains the hair-splitting tendency of Talmudical writers on the 
ground that, in most instances, these hair-splittings were decisions in real cases 
brought before the rabbis. In the midst of all the ‘mental wiiderness” of the 
first six or eight centuries of the Christian era, one finds “‘ Jewish schools in 
every village, Jewish colleges counting their disciples by the thousands, Jewish 
farmers devoting their leisure hours to studies, Jewish youths and men, twice 
a year, when their agricultural pursuits would allow them a vacation, stream- 
ing up to the centres of learning to stock their minds for the remainder of the 
year.”’ Other chips are picked up of equal interest and importance. 

In the October Journal of Christian Philosophy, there is reprinted, as an article, 
a recent tract by R. PAYNE Smiru, D.D., on The Mosaic Authorship of the Penta- 
teuch. This problem, in his view, is no mere archzological question, but one in- 
volving the veracity of Scripture. The records of Genesis, according to this writer, 
were transmitted as follows:' Abraham, the direct descendant of Shem, had 
been made the depositary of all knowledge given by God either to the antedi- 
luvian or the patriarchal world; and it is only the possession of this knowledge 
which will account for the monotheism which was the occasion of his depart- . 
ing from the midst of the idolatrous Chaldeans. Up to the time of Abraham’s 
departure the accounts, handed down in the Bible, had existed among the Chal- 
dans in a reasonably pure form, but after this, these accounts degenerate in- 
to puerile fables. Abraham, however, carried them with him in their pure 
form, recorded not on tablets of clay, for these would be too heavy, but on 
more costly material, known to have existed. It would be comparatively easy 
to preserve them from this time to the age of Moses, who made use of them 
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as guided by the Holy Spirit. Moses used records only if writing the Egyptian 
part of Genesis; of the’remainder of the Pentateuch, Moses himself becomes the 
great actor and also the narrator. The strongest argument is believed to. be 
the familiarity with Egyptian manners and customs, and with the geography 
of Egypt and of the peninsula which is manifested by the writer. Under the 
second head The Three Legal Codes, of Mosaic Authorship and Date, he takes 
up the most vital points urged against the Mosaic authorship. Most strong is 
the argument touching the acknowledged non-observance of the laws. “ Until 
the time of Ezra there was no hearty attempt to carry out the law in its en- 
tirety ;” and in various ways he explains why this was the case. Some good 
points are made in passing concerning Samuel’s Schools, ‘“‘ which probably grew 
out of an attempt made by Samuel, to teach a few young men lodged in booths 
in the Naioth, or meadows near his house at Ramah, the arts of reading and 
writing, which he had himself learned at Shiloh.”” He endeavors to show how 
impossible it would have been for the Covenant Code to have arisen in the time 
of Jehoshaphat, the Deuteronomic Code in the time of Josiah, and the Levit- 
ical Code in the time of Ezra. The various positions of the Reuss-school of 
critics are met boldly. The closing paragraph is characteristic of an article at 
once fresh and instructive, bold but conservative : 

And herein, perhaps, lies the solution of the difficulty which the Higher Criticism endeavors to 
remove. The Mosaic law was not strictly kept, and holy and inspired men labored less zealously 
than we might have expected for its observance; partly because the political condition of Israel 
forbade; partly because it was above the moral state of the people, and was intended gradually 
to raise and elevate them; but chiefly because it was prophetical. Its great use was for future 
times. And so placed first, with the prophets to build upon it a teaching full of spiritual long- 
ings, and leading onward, to Christ, all is in its place. The temple ritual was replete with typical 
truth, and this the prophets partly unfolded, and so prepared for its full realization in Christ. 
But their first lesson, from Samuel onward, was that personal holiness must come before ritual. 
‘Behold, to obey is better than sacrifice.” And their next lesson was that of hope and the con- 
fident expectation of the revelation of a better covenant, which should be written on men’s 
hearts, and which could take away sin. But to reverse this, and suppose that the Levitical theory 
took form after the uprise of the prophetic schools, and could be inserted in the Pentateuch 
without stern resistance on the part of the prophets; and to imagine that the change in men’s. 
hearts wrought at Babylon by the teaching of Jeremiah, ended in the invention of an elaborate 
Code, framed on the idea of life in the wilderness, and of a moveable tabernacle, all this is in- 
credible; and until stronger arguments have been brought forward in proof, we must respect- 
fully withhold our assent, and continue to believe that all Three Codes were the work of Moses, 
and differ chiefly because they were promulgated at different times, and give different aspects of 
a legislation that was prophetic in its main and most precious teaching. 
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